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A ROYAL CHARTER HITHERTO 
APPARENTLY UNPUBLISHED. 


STAYING at a country house some time ago, 
J was allowed to examine certain old deeds 
of considerable interest. Among them I 
found two royal charters in original, the one 
of Richard I., the other of John, Count of 
Mortain, afterwards King. charters 
of any sort are rare at so early a period 
and are always of importance, I venture to 
send you a transcript in eatenso of the 
former charter in the hope that at some 
future date you may be pleased to accept 
a transcript also of the latter, with a few 
notes in each case subjoined. 


[Nov. 10, 1189.] Confirmation by Richard I. 
of the Manor of Bitton to Robert, son and heir of 
Adam de “ Dameneville,”’ by the service of one 
knight. 

Ricardus Dei gratia Rex Anglorum - Norman- 
norum [et] Aquitanie - Comes Audegavorum - 
Archiepiscopis Episcopis - Abbatibus - Comitibus - 
Baronibus - Justiciis - Vice-comitibus et omnibus 
Ballivis fidelibus suis Normanie et Anglie - 
Salutem - Sciatis nos concessisse et presenti 
carta nostra confirmasse - Roberto de Damene- 
villa - heredi Adame de Damenevilla - Mane- 
rium de Betton cum omnibus pertinentiis suis 
tenendum ei et heredibus suis per servicium - j - 
militis de nobis et heredibus nostris - ita libere et 
quiete et integre - sicut unquam Adama pater 
suus illud liberius et quietius et integrius de 
domino patre nostro tenuit - Testibus - Comite 
Willielmo de Mandevilla et Willielmo Mare- 
scallo - Datum apud Westmonasterium per 
manum Willielmi Eliensis electi Cancellarii nostri: 
x. die Novembris Regni nostri anno primo. 

{[Sean. The fragment remaining of green wax 
shows the King enthroned. Endorsement, in a 
somewhat later hand : I.R.[. Betton.] 

This charter does not seem to have been 
noticed by John Smyth of Nibley, the 
historian of the Berkeleys, temp. Car. I., 
though a similar charter is mentioned by 
Jeayes as among the archives of Berkeley 
Castle. The extensive manor of Bitton, 
near Bristol, appears in Domesday (1086) 
as a tripartite manor, one portion only of 
which was in the King’s hands. In or soon 
after 1150, Henry, Duke of Normandy and 
Count of Anjou (as uncrowned king de jure), 
makes a grant of “the manor of Bethon 
with all its appendices’’ to Robert Fitz- 
Harding, together with 100 librates of land 
in Berkeley; who thereupon became his 
man. Somewhat later, probably in 1153, 
when Henry was adopted by Stephen as heir 
to the throne, he being then Duke of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitaine and Count of Anjou, 
made a new grant to Robert FitzHarding, 
of Berkeley and all Berkeley Harnesse by 
service of one knight, but makes no mention 
of Bitton. After his accession he issues a 
newer grant still of Berkeley and Berkeley 
Harnesse with added rights and privileges 
by the service of five knights, but again 
omits mention of Bitton. In 1156 (accord- 
/ing to Rudder), Henry granted “ the manor 
|of Bitton with all its appurtenances” to 
_Adam de Amneville to be held of the 
_king and his successors by the service 
-of one knight. It looks as if the King, 
‘when finally handing over to Robert 


_ FitzHarding all the broad lands of the 
| disinherited_ Roger de Berkeley III., had 
'taken the Manor of Bitton once more into 
his own hands. The simple explanation may 
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be that Adam de Amneville bought the mandr | ei 
charged with the obligation to render to) FRANCE 
the capital lord of the fee the service due, TOR. 
and that Henry conceded and confirmed the A CLOSE study of the political correspon- 


same. The facts are obscure.* 

The present charter is Richard I.’s con- 
firmation of his father’s grant to Adam de 
Amneville and his heirs. 

The name Amneville has no connexion 
with Ampney (Amney), another Gloucester- 
shire manor. Doubtless it is of foreign 
origin. But it should be noted that in 
this charter, as also in others, it appears as 
Damnevyjlle, and Damneville is really an 
anagram of Mandeville. A writer in The 
Herald and Genealogist (vol. iv., p. 202) 
points out that the Damnevilles bore on 
their shields an escarbuncle of eight rays, 
which was the charge armorial of the 
Mandevilles. 

The witnesses were both famous men 
in their day, whose lives will be found 
in the ‘D.N.B.,’ in Miss Northgate’s 
‘England under the Angevin Kings,’ and 
in other works of easy access. William de 
Mandeville was the third and last of the 
Mandeville Earls of Essex. William Mar- 
shall, not yet, but soon to be, Earl of 
Pembroke and Strignil jure wuzxoris, was 
Joint Marshal at Richard’s coronation 
and subsequently Hereditary Marshal of 
Ireland. Both these men were old Cru- 
saders. The King’s Chancellor, William 
Longchamp, at this time Bishop of Ely 
elect, was also a man of the greatest renown, 
though, a poor Norman priest, he rose 
from obscurity. He died at Poictiers. 

A point of pathetic interest in this 
charter is the fact which it helps to disclose, | 
namely, that on Nov. 10, 1189, William de | 
Mandeville was with the King at West-) 
minster attesting this charter, and that. 
four days afterwards, on 
learn from another source, he was lying 
dead at Rouen. Perhaps he had been sent 
on ahead to prepare for the coming of his 
master, who crossed the Channel later 
in the same month on his way to the 
Crusade. 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON, F.S.A. 


* The Rev. Charles S. Taylor, F.S.A., suggests 
that Henry may have created a new manor for 
the Amnevilles out of that portion of Bitton 
which in 1086 had been held by a King’s thegn. 
But no mention of Bitton is found among 


FitzHarding’s fees in Liber Niger (1166). Hannam, 
in the parish of Bitton, was theirs by purchase of 
Richard Foliot. 


Nov. 14, as we} 


dence of the eighteenth century, including 
| the reports sent by French spies in England 
in Queen Anne’s time to the Marquis 
|d’Argenson, yields a rich harvest to the 
| historian who is not repelled by the enormous 
|size of the registers kept in the Archives 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres in 
‘Paris. These reports leave us with a poor 
| opinion of the English Ministers and political 
‘leaders of the period. Bolingbroke, when 
'drunk, reveals the most important State 
secrets to a French spy, the Abbé Gaultier ; 
'the Earl of Oxford flirts with the Jacobite 
|refugees in France, though he manages 
_to avoid saying or writing anything that 
| could be really compromising ; Marlborough 
|himself never misses an opportunity of 
| declaring he is not personally hostile to 
| ‘* Monsieur de Montgoulin ”’ (this is the name 
‘given to the Pretender in the letters of 
| French spies—as ‘‘ Vandenberg ”’ designates 
| the Earl of Oxford, and ‘‘ Monsieur de Mont- 
| plaisir’? Bolingbroke). And yet those 
| statemen served Queen Anne and openly 
| professed their attachment to the Protestant 
| Succession. 

The duplicity of the statesmen is equalled 
only by the duplicity of the writers in those 
troubled times. Defoe’s double-dealing 
is well known. A document preserved 
in the records of the Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangeéres (fo. 265) shows that the book- 
sellers also took an active part in the 
political struggle. This document, un- 
noticed till now, is a letter sent to the Mar- 
quis d’Argenson by Hooke, an Englishman 
paid by the French Government in 1714 
to spy on his countrymen residing or travel- 
ling in France. It concerns Jacob 'Tonson, 
the famous bookseller, and sheds new 
light on his character : it constitutes, there- 
fore, an interesting addition to G. A. Aitken’s 
excellent article in the ‘ D.N.B.’ :— 

Un libraire anglois nommé Tonson est & Paris 
depuis quelque temps: il est créature du duc de 
Somerset, de Mylord Wharton, ,de Vévéque de 
Salisbury et des plus zélez whigs, et fort avant 
dans leurs secrets. Je suis informé de bonne 
part que son commerce n’est que le prétexte 
de son voyage, et qu'il est certainement employé 


pour observer M. Prior, et pour fournir, en en- 
venimant tout, des armes 2 ses patrons contre 
lui et contre le service du Roy. J’ay cru qu'il est 
de mon devoir de vous en donner avis, Mon- 
seigneur, aussi bien que des habitudes que cet 
homme-la a fait & Saint-Germain depuis son 
arrivée; il y est fort souvent et en cachette. 
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Jenvoye celle-cy par un homme exprés afin 
qu'elle puisse vous étre remise de bonne heure 
demain & Paris. J’ay Yhonneur d’étre, avec un 
trés profond respect, Monseigneur, votre trés 
humble et trés obéissant serviteur, Hooke. 

A Versailles, le 2 may 1714. 


This letter is the more interesting because 
we know that Tonson was on very good 
terms with Prior and published a care- 
ful edition of his works. Tonson’s good 
character, already damaged by what we 
learn of his disputes with Dryden, is com- 
pletely destroyed by the preceding docu- 
ment. Many conclusions might be drawn 
from Hooke’s letter: but I leave those 
to the scholar who would undertake to re- 
write Tonson’s biography or the history of 
the Kit-Cat Club. G. Dorrtin. 

Fondation Thiers, 5, Rond Point Bugeaud, Paris. 


GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 


(See ante, 12 S. viii. 127, 323, 364, 406, 442, 
485; ix. 21, 61, 103, 163, 204, 245, 268, 
323, 363, 404, 442.) 

THe BarNetT FAmMiny. 

JouN JosePH BaRNETT was born in Hull in 

1786. He was of Jewish origin, his father 

being named Solomon and his uncles Isaac 

and Moses. The family originally came 
from London, where the name Barnett is 
common amongst the Jews. Very little 
is known about Solomon Barnett. He is 
said to have been a glass-maker and cutter— 

Jews have for centuries been connected with 

the glass-making business. We learn from 

Josephus that there were Jewish glass- 

workers in Constantinople between A.D. 531 

and 565 by the miracle of Our Lady saving 

the life of a Jewish glass-worker’s child, whose 
inhuman father had cast into his glass- 
furnace; and Benjamin of Tudela, whose 
travels date from 1160 to 1173, states there 
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were four hundred Jewish glass-workers| 


living in Tyre. 
seudo-Eraclius (thirteenth century) mention 
ead glass under the name of ‘ Jewish 
glass’; and as late as 1836, according to 
an anonymovs writer on glass-painting in 
The Philosophical Magazine, the lead glass 
used in the manufacture of factitious 
— in Birmingham was known as “ Jews’ 
glass.” 

Solomon Barnett evidently came to York 
about the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 


Both Eraclius and the cians.’ 
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York Glass Company), and it is probable that 
Solomon Barnett worked for them. He 
afterwards retired and became warden of the 
House of Correction in Peasholme Green. 


John —_ Barnett was brought up in 
bis father’s business as a glass-cutter. It 
would seem that he also understood glass- 
making, for in St. Michael’s Church, Spur- 
riergate, are circles and stars inserted in the 
windows made up of variously coloured 
flashed glasses, including, what is most re- 
markable, ruby or “ lost red” as it was then 
called. The ruby is of a dull tint and has 
been blown in the form of a small circular 
sheet about Qin. in diameter. 
The red “ flash”’ has been engraved and cut 
on the wheel so as to show various patterns 
of flowers and ornaments in the white 
ground beneath. One of the ornaments in 
the centre window of the south side has the 
name “J. Barnett, 1821,” engraved in it. 
The production of copper ruby was, every- 
where else at that time, unknown, and re- 
garded as a lost art. (Vide Martin’s evi- 
dence before Parliament, printed in Timbs’s 
‘Popular Errors Explained,’ 3rd. ed., 1862, 
p- 65; Lakin’s ‘Pottery and Glass-Painting 
Receipts,’ 1824, p. 74; Whittock’s‘ Painter 
and Glazier’s Guide,’ 1827, p. 300.) In 
1827 the Academy of Arts in Berlin paid a 
premium for an imperfect receipt. The 
art was re-discovered in France by Bon- 
temps in 1826, and in 1828 by M. Englehardt 
of Zinsweiler in Germany. As likely as not, 
however, Barnett’s ruby was not suitable 
for anything but plain glazing, as one of the 
chief difficulties is to produce a red which 
will not change colour in the glass-painter’s 
kiln. 


In 1823 Barnett is described in ‘ Bayne’s 
Directory ’ as a “ glass-cutter (and stainer) ”’ 
and as living in College Street; ‘White’s 
Directory,’ 1846, says at No. 16. In the 
former he is also classified under ‘ Opti- 
Barnett made the acquaintance of 
Mark Dovenor, landlord of the Queen 
Caroline in Goodramgate, a man of an in- 
genious turn of mind who applied himself 
to many lines of work. In 1846 he is not 
only enumerated amongst publicans but 
included in the list of stone and marble 
masons and sculptors. For Barnett, Dovenor 
built a furnace for the purpose of his 
experiments in the making of coloured glass 
glass-painting, which he practised 


tury. Shortly before this, in 1797, Messrs. | assiduously; but being a man of a taciturn 
Prince and Prest had established a flint- disposition Barnett did not inform his sons, 
glass factory in Fishergate (now known asthe Francis, Mark and Alfred, what his aims 
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were. Although he was described as a 
glass-stainer in 1823, this term probably 
was not intended to imply anything more 
than that he produced sheets of yellow 
glass by staining with silver—to be after- 
wards cut on the wheel with stars and 
ornaments, as the fashion then was. The 
term glass-stainer in this case cannot have 
been used in the modern sense as a synonym 
for glass-painter. The elder Barnett’s ex- 
periments having ultimately proved success- 
ful, he took his sons into his confidence, and 
he and the eldest son, Francis, who had 
evidently been brought up to be a glass- 
cutter like his father, branched out as 
glass-painters under the title of Barnett 
and Son. Some time previous to 1846 the 
elder Barnett had ceased to reside at 16, 
College Street, and removed to 15, East 
Parade. Francis in the same year was 
living at 5, Mount Parade, the College 
Street premises evidently being devoted 
exclusively to business (‘ White’s Direc- 
tory,’ 1846). 

The family were Catholics and came into 
contact with J. A. Hansom (1802-1882), 
the noted Catholic architect of York, famous 
as the inventor of the hansom cab and 
founder of The Builder journal; also with 
Mr. Maycock, likewise a Catholic, and an 
architect and brother-in-law to Hansom. 
Hansom,who erected many Catholic churches, 
employed the Barnetts for the windows of 
several of them, Maycock supplying the 
cartoons. 

One of their earliest works seems to have 
been a small window at Hessle, near Hull, 
from designs of the glass in the Temple 
Church, which had been executed by Wille- 
ment some time after the year 1840. In 
1844, during the meeting of the British 
Association in York, Frank Barnett exhi- 
bited, in the Model Room of the Association, 
a copy 8ft. high of one of the lights in the 
east window of All Saints, North Street, 
representing St. Anne teaching the Virgin. 


In the following year the firm removed 
to Monkgate, to a house afterwards con- 
verted into a carriage repository by Mr. 
Mann, and in that year they undertook the 
restoration of one of the windows of the 
Chapter House. This window the 
fourth or easternmost, and the restoration 
was carried out in the much-to-be-deplored 
fashion of the time by making an entirely 
new copy. What became of the original 
glass is not known. For this mode of 
treatment the glass-painters were not 


responsible, as it was the generally accepted 
method of dealing with old glass. A 
** Valued Friend,” for example, in an article 
on stained glass in The Literary Gazette for 
September, 1826, after expressing his satis- 
faction at the way in which the authorities of 
Winchester College had similarly replaced 
the ancient glass in the chapel with copies 
by Betton and Evans of Shrewsbury, 
wrote :— 

We only wish there were better reason to 
expect that the example of the Warden and 
Fellows of this venerable establishment were 
likely to be followed more extensively, and no- 
where, we suspect, is such an example more 
needed than at the sister institution of New 
College. 

Why the fourth window of the Chapter 
House should have been in a worse condition 
than the others it is difficult to say. Possibly 
it was not, as the intention evidently was 
to mete out similar punishment to the 
others, for Browne. in his History pub- 
lished in 1847 (p. 329), says that up to that 
time ‘‘the repair of one window only has 
been completed.”” The late Dean Purey- 
Cust, in his book ‘ York Minster’ (London, 
Isbister and -Co., 1897, p. 34), says that 
Willement, under whose directions the 
Chapter House was at that time being 
restored, ‘‘ ruined the east window, which 
he had taken to pieces and found himself 
incompetent to put together again.” In 
this the Dean must have been mistaken. 
Thomas Willement was a member of the 
Society of Antiquaries and had _ been 
executing windows since 1812 (vide ‘A 
Concise Account of the Principal Works in 
Stained Glass that have been executed by 
Thomas Willement,’ printed for private 
distribution, 1840), and he can hardly have 
been as incompetent as the above statement 
would lead one to suppose. Moreover, 
Browne, the historian of the Minster, 
although he gives a somewhat severe 
criticism of Willement’s methods of re- 
storing the Chapter House, says not a word 
about this, but merely states that the 
fourth window 

is of modern workmanship, being painted by 
Messrs. Barnett of York from tracings carefully 
made from the original representations, which 
had become so much decayed as to render any 
attempt at satisfactory repair an impossibility 
(* Description of the Windows of York Minster,’ 
written 1859, pub. in 1915, p. 53). 

Again, the same author, in his ‘ History of 
York Minster,’ 1847, p. 329, states that he 
himself undertook ‘to superintend the 
execution of the work and to be answerable 
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for an adherence to the original designs.” 


wars and the sometimes desperate and 


An examination of the work shows that, in| irregular adventures of the builders of the 


spite of the limited knowledge of old glass 
then available and the crude colours to 
paint on, the result is highly creditable. 

In the following year Messrs. Barnett 


-yestored the St. Stephen and St. Lawrence 


window on the south side of the nave 
nearest the west. About a third of this 
window is old glass. About this time the 
following advertisement appeared :— 
YorK CATHEDRAL GLASS WORKS. 
John Barnett and Son 
Stained Glass Manufacturers and Restorers to 
the Dean and Chapter of York 
Beg to inform the Nobility, Clergy and Visitors 
to the City that they manufacture every descrip- 
tion of stained and painted windows in the Ancient 
and Modern style at the shortest notice and at 
very reduced prices. 

In 1847 the firm, which then consisted of 
John Joseph Barnett, Francis and Mark, 
again removed, this time to St. Andrewgate, 
to a house formerly occupied by the Rev. 
John Graham, rector of St. Saviour’s 
Church, who died in 1843. In 1851 
Francis Barnett exhibited a window at the 
Great Exhibition, and two years later the 
firm was broken up. John Joseph Barnett 
retired, and in 1859 he died and was buried in 
York Cemetery. JoHN A. KNOWLES. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
WAPPING. 

1. Wappinc’s ANTIENT FREEMASONRY. 
It may seem strange to non-initiates of 
Freemasonry that a once influential lodge 
of ‘“‘the craft and mistery ’—one of the 
oldest of ‘‘the antients’”’—had its local 
habitation for more than a century at an 
inn of reputation at the head of Wapping 
New Stairs, and that it still shows an un- 
broken record from the year 1722. The 
Dundee Arms Lodge, No. 9 (now No. 18) 
met at the inn so named from 1747 to 1763, 
when the landlord used as his sign the 
escutcheon of the borough of Dundee ; and, 
in 1755, the lodge adopted armorial bearings 
on its official papers which were a variant 
of the shield of that Scottish town corpora- 
tion; and the original copper-plate of the 
engraving is still in the possession of the 
lodge. Mr. Arthur Heiron, who was worship- 


ful master of the lodge in the years 1901 
and 1917, has recently produced a fine book 
which—for distant readers at least—throws 
much useful light upon the real social life 
of Wapping in the period of the long sea 


Georgian British Empire, when Grub Street 
** stunting ’’ pamphleteers and burletta com- 
pilers frequently styled Wapping and St. 
Katharine’s “the smk of the port,” and 
Freemasonry was dubbed farcical and im- 
pious—including ‘‘Old Dundee” in the 
imprecations. Mr. Heiron shows that from 
the earliest days the lodge at Wapping New 
Stairs was very closely allied to Grand 
Lodge ; and that two of its members, Giles 
Clutterbuck and Captain Benjamin Hodges, 
represented the Wapping Freemasons as 
grand stewards at the festivals of the years 
1723 and 1724, held at the Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall. The first master of this Wapping 
lodge was Dr. Stephen Hall, physician of 
Greenwich Hospital for Seamen of the 
Navy, and many of his successors in office 
have been prominent, if not renowned, in 
the learned professions. Mr. Heiron, by the 
by, makes a plausible case for the ‘‘ Old 
Dundee ”’ lodge being the masonic home of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, the pontiff of the Georgian 
literati, in the years from 1767 to 1770. 
The ancient Wapping fréehold passed into 
the hands of the Roman Catholic body a 
century ago, the ground floor being used 
as a chapel and seminary, and the upper 
part as a schoolroom, for the accommoda- 
tion of the fast-growing Irish immigration. 
The regard which the brethren had for the 
due rendering of the ceremonies of Free- 
masonry without resorting to the aid of 
other guilds, or custodians for furniture, is 
shown in the fact that in 1741 the lodge 
paid nearly £40 for a master’s and two 
wardens’ chairs, and in 1755 £12 10s. for 
crimson velvet pall with gold fringe.” 
In that time Wapping Freemasons had no 
occasion to resort to a loan of the ‘‘ Trinity ” 
pall, which was made a _ perquisite by 
official underlings of the Old Stepney Vestry’s 
trust for account of the Trinity Guild and 
Corporation, busy, as a State adjutant, in 
another part of Stepney churchyard in 
Ratcliffe. 


2. TAVERN LORE OF WAPPING. 


Collectors of tavern lore tell us that for 
a period mine host who presided at the 
ordinary of the inn at the head of Wapping 
New Stairs, just before the Masonic records 
under review, was a former tall soldier of 
Frederick the Great’s father, who had been 
trepanned from a Wapping wynd in his 
youth by crimps in the Prussian pay “ on 
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the pounce ” for any well-grown fellow who 
could be persuaded or hocussed into the 
Guards at Potsdam ‘to serve for twenty 
years.” Since his tales regarding the hard 
fighting in “the High Germanie ”’—it is 
said—were commonly interspersed with 
stage asides that he was cognizant of a much 
better military service, and a patriotic one to 
boot, where there was “little to do and 
plenty to get,’ some suspicions were buzzed 
that stalwart Jan Campbell was really a 
recruiter of the ““ Wee, wee German lairdie ”’ 
who had come to London to be king; and 
these ungenerous misgivings were confirmed 
by the fact that the local justices and the 
revenue officials were very considerate, not 


to say lax, with mine host of the inn by | 


Wapping New Stairs. 

It was here, so say the local learned, 
that the long line of British writers of 
the picaresque school, from Defoe and 
his imitators to Smollett, and thus to Cap- 
tain Marryat and Charles Dickens, tapped 
the “old salts’? who loafed daily (and, it 
may be, ‘“‘sponged’’ upon the unwary) 
at the head of Wapping New Stairs. 
ing to the claim of his election committee 
on the creation of the borough of the 
Tower Hamlets under the Reform Act of 
1832, Captain Marryat was born “ close by ”’ 
and knew the tavern and the stairs very 
well from a child—and thereabout withal, 
still better in his later schooldays. The 
local belief has always been that he obtained 
a good deal of the atmosphere of ‘ Jacob 


Faithful,’ ‘ Japhet in Search of a Father,’ | 


&e., from these haunts of wanderers from 
all the Seven Seas. Other now neglected 
novelists of sea life and adventure in the 
robust period, such as the author of * The 
Old Sailors’ Jolly Boat’ and ‘Jem Bunt,’ 
emulated Marryat, or even the pachyder- 
matous ship-surgeon’s mate, Tobias Smollett. 
But they hired respectable lodgings in 
a Wapping alley and so kept better company 
than that to which the author of ‘ Roderick 
Random’ was, on his own showing, too 
prone. 


3. DUNDEE ”’ AND THE STAGE. 


With two theatres of some fame in the 
immediate vicinity—Goodman’s Fields and 
the Royalty—the ‘Old Dundee” Free- 


masons frequently enjoyed the company | 


of actors at the social amenities which 
alleviated the lodge’s ceremonial labours ; 


and, perhaps, something more than that. 


can be claimed for Edmund Kean (1787- 


Accord- 


1833) and for John Braham, who “ came 
out’ at the Royalty Theatre in the year 
of the great tragedian’s birth. It will be 
remembered that the  English-Jewish 
'scholared community regard both of these 
|geniuses as of their blood, whatever their 
profession of faith. Garrick, who made: 
Goodman’s Fields Theatre the resort of 
people of fashion, as Richard ITI. in 1741, 
not merely knew the ‘‘ Old Dundee ” Lodge, 
but as a wine merchant was reputed to 
have had business dealings with the host 
of the inn. 


4. GEORGIAN Wapprinc New Srarrs. 


It is possible, of course, in a straggling 
and diverse hamlet, such as Wapping was 
‘in the fighting days of the eighteenth 
century, to view things from very different 
angles. Thus Harrison, the incurious, city- 
‘minded London antiquary, writing about 

1775 of Wapping’s ‘“ very narrow streets 
with very indifferent buildings,” adds :— 

It is one of the most populous places of its size 

‘in or about London, and it is inhabited by sea- 
men, masters of ships, or such other persons 
whose business consists in working for the 
merchants’ service. It is amazing to consider 
the vast number of people in this place, and some 
idea may be formed from a view of the ships of 
all sizes and from every mercantile nation in 
_Europe that are constantly coming up, lying at 
anchor, or going down the river. 
Yet it is the truth that Wapping then, 
despite numberless fires (indeed, it is true 
now), held many fine houses with specially 
agreeable gardens and shrubberies; and 
country flowers and not a few exotics 
blossomed amain in many of the front- 
ages of humble cottages used as sailors’ 
lodgings. The prevalence of music and 
dancing in Wapping was once deeply 
deplored by a famous divine; but really 
the practice of these arts is not necessarily 
an evil thing in a port. And, by the by, 
the ‘‘Old Dundee Freemasons’ Lodge— 
according to tradition in Old Wapping—en- 
joyed the membership of many good singers 
who had practised their accomplishments 
‘under the special patronage of some of the 
best fighting captains of the British Navy ; 
and some of these found their: way on to the 
stages of the Royalty and other theatres, 
at the invitation of managers who were 
‘brothers of the lodge. See what Captain 
Marryat says of the singing of ‘ The 
Heaving of the Lead” as his battleship 
warped into port. 

On the other hand, there are masses of 
official and unofficial records showing that 
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Georgian Wapping was not a paradise—that 
smuggling and river theft, for instance, were 
two of the most flourishing industries there- 
about, alike in times of peace and war. The_ 
numbers of those who were hanged, trans- 
ported to the plantations of Virginia and, 
Maryland, or forced into the Navy, the East 
India Company’s military and shipping 
services, &c., for participation in or conni- 
vance with these transactions, must have 
run up to many thousands. It is a most 
significant fact that the common people—in- 
dustrials included—in the maritime hamlets 
eastward of the Tower, and inland hamlets 
to boot, were experts in dodging the often 
fatuous schemes of magistrates and revenue 
officers to restore law and fiscal order; and, | 
before the great dock system was established, 
it was admitted that there were few of the 
better classes who could resist the lure of 
smuggled goods—silk, tea, brandy, rum, 
hollands, sugar, spices—“ collected’ from 
vessels lying astream, swinging on “ chains ”’ 
with every tide for weeks before obtaining 
lighters or barges to accomplish clearance 
to quays and warehouses, where they were 
still in danger of pilferage. It is needless 
to add that innkeepers alongshore were not 
exempt from this universal cupidity ; in- 
deed some of the inns were constructed with 
special facilities for the secret delivery of 
commodities—as was shown to Charles 
Dickens as a wondering child and, later, as 
an understanding young man. In 1796 
it was estimated that on the choked quays 
alone many thousands of pounds a year 
were lost to merchants in these adventures, 
although this was but a trifle to the pecula- 
tions of the middle eighteenth century. 
Beyond all doubt the effect upon the 
manners and morals in the conventional 
“Wapping” was tremendous. Walter 
Besant scarcely exaggerates when he de- 
clares there was drunkenness and immorality 
alongshore more rampant than the bestiality 
of a temporary settlement of pirates on 
a West Indian islet.” The frequent cadi-like 
observations of the stipendiary magistrates 
in the Port of London attest that river-theft 
and maulage of goods in transit are far 
from extinct in the twentieth century and 
still involve great losses to the commercial 
community and grievous restraint of trade. 
And Mr. Routh, at ‘“‘ Thames,” after a 
number of men and women had appeared 
before him recently charged with being 
found helplessly drunk on the pavements, 
wearily mentioned that on any Saturday 


night, in?the area of his jurisdiction, “one 
has to pick one’s way very carefully for fear 
of trampling on somebody.” Mc. 


OWEN O'NEILL AT ARRAS. 


THE article on Owen Roe O’Neill in the 
D.N.B.’ consists of five-and-a-half columns, 
but is almost entirely concerned with its 
subject’s career in his own country from 
1642 to the time of his death. Of the first 
fifty years of O’Neill’s life we are told simply 


that he “entered the Spanish military ser- 
vice about 1610,” and that “after a dis- 
‘tinguished service of about thirty years he 


conducted the defence of Arras in 1640, 
surrendering it to the French after a notable 
resistance.” ‘Touching these earlier years of 
O’Neill’s life, references are given to Sir 
J. T. Gilbert’s ‘Contemporary History of 
Affairs in Ireland’ (published at Dublin in 
1879-80), but as the book is not easily 
accessible to the general reader I should like 
to be informed of any other sources of in- 


‘formation concerning O’Neill’s Spanish 


career. 

O’Neill’s name appears as ‘“ Eugenio 
Buel ”’ in Renaudot’s Gazette of 1640, where, 
under date June 25, it is stated :— 

Le siége d’Arras continue vigoureusement. 
Eugenio Buel, Colonel Irlandois, chef de grande 
expérience, commande dans la place: pour l’ab- 
sence du Comte d’Isembourg qui en est Gouver- 
neur, lequel estant sorti peu de jours avant le 
siége, avec des trouppes qu’il jetta dans Béthune, 
que les nostres faisoient mine de vouloir assiéger, 
n’a pu rentrer depuis dans la dite place: ov les 
bourgeois ne rendent pas grande obéissance & ce 
colonel et ot l’on croid qu’il n’y a pas abondance 
de munitions. 

A month later, however (July 24), the 
name becomes ‘‘ Oneil,’’ the reference this 
time being :— 

Quelque ordre que Eugenio Oneil, Colonel 
Irlandois, apporte contre nos bombes, elles 
causent de grands maux dans la ville. 

Arras capitulated to the French on 
Aug. 9, 1640, articles of surrender being 
accorded by the generals of the King’s army 


‘to ‘‘ Eugenio Oneil, Mestre de camp d’un 


régiment Irlandois pour le service de sa 
Majesté Catholique, et commandant les gens 
de guerre dans Arras.” 

The first of these articles states that ‘‘ le 


dit Mestre de camp Dom Eugenio Oneil et 
‘autres Mestres de camp, gouverneurs, capi- 


taines’’ and others shall be conducted to 
Douai on the following day by the shortest 
way, along with four cannons and a mortar. 
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Which thing apparently was done and the, Harris Nicolas (vol. i. ‘Compleat Angler,” 
name of the Irish colonel appears no more in Memoir of Charles Cotton therein, edition 
the record. 1836), that, namely, as to the identity of 

These quotations are taken from a reprint Sir George Cotton. But to my surprise 
of extracts relating to the siege of Arras he says he cannot identify Sir George 
from the Gazette of 1640, edited by M. Victor Cotton’s children. There were two, Charles 
Advielle and published at Arras and Paris in| Cotton and Cassandra Cotton, the former 
1877, being No. 1 of the ‘‘ Bibliothéque (himself the friend of Lord Clarendon, 
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Artésienne.”’ The Gazette, in 1640, was less 
than ten years old, having been founded in 
1631, and was at that period the only news- 
paper in France. 

Was ‘Eugenio’? the name used by 
O’Neill when in the Spanish service, or was 
it a foreigner’s way of writing Owen Roe ? 

F. H. CHEETHAM. 


A NEWLY-DISCOVERED MAP oF SURREY.— 


It would be well to place on record the 


discovery of an unknown engraved map 
of Surrey. John Norden (1548-1625) made 
a chorographical description of the several 
shires and islands of ‘‘ Middlesex, Surrey, 
Sussex, Hamshire, Weighte, Garnsey and 
Jarsey.” The MS. and drawings of maps 
are in the British Museum, Ad. 31,853. 
Plates were engraved of Middlesex, 1593: 
and this, with that of Hertfordshire, 1598, 
wa, published during his lifetime, and 
other of his maps were engraved and 


published after his death—Northampton, | 


1720; Cornwall, 1728; Essex, 1840. It is 
now found that Surrey was also engraved 
at an early date, and I have had the pleasure, 
by the courtesy of Messrs. Ellis, 29, New 
Bond Street, of examining the only print 
at present known. 

It was engraved from Norden’s drawing 
by Carolus Whitwell, the engraver of 
Symonson’s map of Kent and other recorded 
maps, and was dedicated to Norden’s patron, 
Robert Nicholson. 

The map was found preserved in a copy 
of ‘ Polychronicon,’ a scarce and interesting 
early book by Ralph Higden, in the writing 
of which Caxton took a hand. This par- 
ticular copy (of the third edition, 1527) 
was owned by Robert Nicholson, and the 
map was evidently inserted in the book 
to preserve it. Prescotr Row. 

37, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Cotton Famity oF WARBLETON, HANTS 
(see 10 S. xi. 382, and also 10 S. iv. 56, 
114, s.v. ‘ William Shelley ’)—Mr. Joun B. 
WAINEWRIGHT has cleared up a mystery 
which was unsolved by the eminent Sir 


Lovelace, Herrick, John Fletcher, &c., &e.) 
being the father of Charles Cotton, the 
‘author of Part IL. of ‘ The Compleat Angler, 
poet and translator (vide Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
famous edition of ‘The Compleat Angler’ 
referred to above). Perhaps I might add 
that I am editing the poems of Charles 
Cotton (see my essay in The London 
Mercury, November, 1921). Any informa- 
tion as to Charles Cotton, whether bio- 
graphical or as to the whereabouts of 
original MSS., would be most welcome. 
'I am, of course, familiar with the numerous 
‘and helpful references in ‘N. & Q.’ since 
‘its first volume. JOHN BERESFORD. 

| 86, Lansdowne Road, W.11. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF GILBERT ImzAy. 
|—The following is a hitherto unpublished 
letter from Gilbert Imlay, Mary Wollstone- 
|eraft’s faithless lover, written in the year 
‘he arrived at ‘‘the falls of the Ohio” 
|(Louisville), to his friend Henry Lee 
| (Lieut.-Col. Henry Lee of Virginia, 1756- 
1818, ‘‘ Light Horse Harry,’ Washington’s 
best cavalry officer, member of Congress 
| 1786, 1799, Governor of Virginia 1792). 
| The original is at Madison, Wis., in the 
Draper Collection of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. 

(Envelope) 
Mr Henry Lee, Lexington 
Dr Skinner is requested to send this immediately 
to Lexington. 
G Imlay, 24 Sept 84. 
(Letter) 


Dear Sir, 

I Received yours the other day in answer 
to mine by Mr Lewis Which afforded me much 
satisfaction as Mr Triplet has done nothing 
with my Business and that you will do every 
thing in your power to make a Completion of it. 
You request me to express my Wishes more fully 
but as I know your capacity I think more would 
be useless as you will readily comprehend my 
whole expectations Which is no more than to 
survey with caution to Prevent litigious disputes 
with prior Claims and informing Dr Skinner 
fully of the situation of the different surveys 
| that he may be ennabled to Caveat with cer- 
| tainty. I am Happy that you will undertake 
| Bowdoin’s also and I have now to Request that 

you will survey all the Land that is Entered 
| in Col. Floyd’s Name that is not already Survey’d. 


ly 
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There is one or two tracts on the Ohio that I 
fear will give you some trouble to find, but I 
shall as in all other cases make you full Com- 
pensation for such trouble. You can get these 
Entries or orders of surveys on my account at 
the Office. I am Dear Sir yours &c 
G IMLAY 
Beargrass 2d Sept 1784 
W. Durant. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 


in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CuristMAs.—Last Christmas a lady told one | 


of my nearest relations that if an egg, laid on 


Good Friday, is kept without being disturbed, | 
it will generally be perfectly fresh at the time | 
when the Christmas pudding is made. She | 
stated that she had proved this. Out of pure | 
curiosity my relation placed, on Good | 


Friday last (March 25), an egg, laid by one 
of her hens on that day, in an egg-cup and 


put it in a cupboard im her drawing-room, | 
where it remained untouched until Dec. 1, | 
when it was broken and used in the Christmas | 


pudding. 


I can avouch that when the egg was broken | 


there was no smell, except that of a fresh egg, 
which, in all one could judge of, it appeared 
to be. 

Ishall be glad to know if there is any super- 


stition attached to eggs laid on Good Friday. | 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


PLuGENET.—I should be much obliged 
if I could get some information on the 
following subject :— 

In Edward I.’s reign Alan Plugenet 
married the heiress of the Walerans or 
Waldrons of West Harnham, a _ family 
descended from 


became of him and his wife? I think the 
Plugenets were not landowners in West 
Harnham for long. Is the “genet” in 


Plugenet the same word as “ genet” | 


in Plantagenet ? Is the Irish name Plunket 
the same as Plugenet ? Is the link between 
the two families known? If I could get 
an answer to some of these questions I 
should be much obliged. G. Hit. 


FRANCIS GROSE IN THE 19TH Foor.—In 
Francis Grose’s ‘ Military Antiquities,’ 1786-8 


Waleran, William I.’s. 
huntsman. What was his origin? What. 


edition, vol. ii., p. 248, the following pas- 
sage occurs :— 

The fife . . . was not, however, adopted 
in the marching regiments till the year 1747; the 
first Regiment that had it was the 19th,- then 
called Green Howards, in which I had the honor 
to serve, and well remember a Hanoverian lad, 
an excellent fifer, being given by his Colonel to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, then commanding 
that regiment at Bois-le-Duc in Flanders. 

Lieut.-Colonel Williams was killed at 
the Battle of Laffeldt in 1747. What is 
known about Grose’s service in the 19th 
Foot ? No mention is made in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
of any military service at this period, 1745-7. 
| Grose was born in 1730. 

J. H. Leste, Lieut.-Colonel. 


| Prrctvan Bartow.—Who was Percival 
Barlow, author of ‘ The General History of 
Europe’? His name does not appear in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ The book in question bears 
no date, but the history of each country is 
, brought down to the end of 1788. It 
contains engraved portraits of ten of the 
‘ruling sovereigns, the dates of publication 
of which range from Nov. 22, 1788, to 
Feb. 27, 1790, and a view of the Bastille 
\in Paris shows it “before its destruction 


‘in July, 1789.”? Presumably the book was 
‘issued in 1790. It is a folio of 826 pages, 
‘and was ‘Printed by and for W. and J. 
‘Stratford, No. 112, Holborn Hill,” It is 
described as ‘“‘ by Percival Barlow, Esq., 
assisted by several gentlemen who have 
made the tour of Europe, and furnished him 
‘with the most valuable and authentic 
information to enrich his work.” F. H.C. 


‘Brees’ WINE.”’—Can anyone give me 
_information as to where the product used 
for making the above comes from and how 
‘it is produced ? I see so much of this wine 
being made in West Somerset, and am told 
it is an ancient custom revived, that I 
should like to know more about the so- 
called bees.” M. B. 


JOHN Frost, CHICHESTER CLOCKMAKER.— 
I have an undated grandfather clock by this 
maker, who appears to be unnoticed by 
Britten. I should be glad of information 
concerning him in order to fix the date. 
W. McM. 


FREEDOM oF A Crry.—What the. 
origin of the custom for the corporation of 
a city to present its freedom to people 
of distinction from time to time; and 
| what benefits, if any, does it confer on the 
‘recipients ? What is the earliest known 
record of this custom ? CuRI0US, 
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Lonpon Instirutions circa 1830.—Can | 
anyone suggest a work of reference that 
would give a list of societies. and institu- 
tions existing in London in 1830? I am 
trying to find particulars of one, spoken of 
in 1830 as a ‘‘novel institution,” and. 
bearing the name “ Nursing Mothers” or) 
some equivalent title. Sir Anthony Car- 
lisle was interested in it. 

G. A. ANDERSON. 


CotoneL RocrerR should be | 
grateful if any reader could inform me as, 


Earl of Mountcashell, born 1770, ob. Moore 
Park, 1822; brother of Helena Moore, who 
married Margaret’s brother George. 
Margaret, Countess Mountcashell, enter- 
tained Godwin while he was in Dublin in 
1800. After the Union she and her husband 
went abroad; she afterwards separated 
from him and lived as the wife of George 
William Tighe, M.P., of Co. Wicklow, cousin 
of Mary Tighe, the celebrated authoress of 
‘ Psyche; or The Legend of Love ’ (London, 
1805). They assumed the name of ‘“ Mr. and 
Mrs. Mason.” They were living together 


to the present whereabouts of a painting ‘at Pisa, with their two attractive daughters, 
of Colonel Roger Whitley—a prominent jn 1820, when Shelley and his wife were 
Cheshire worthy during the reigns of there (Dowden’s ‘Life of Shelley’). Mr. 


Charles I. and II. and William ITI. 
The painting was in Clutton Rectory in 
1878, but I cannot trace it since that date. 
DEINIOL. 
Mary After the publi- | 
cation of Godwin’s ‘Memoirs of the Author | 
of « A Vindication of the Rights of Woman ” | 
(London, 1798), a scurrilous review appeared 
in The European Magazine and London | 
Review (vol. xxxiii., April, 1798, p. 246). | 
From this review I quote :— | 
She then [October, 1787], as a temporary. 
situation, accepted the office of Governess to the. 
daughters of Lord Viscount Kingsborough, | 
eldest son to the Earl of Kingston in the kingdom | 
of Ireland, and wonders are told of the salutary | 
effects of her system of education; but when we 
reflect on what Mr. Godwin is silent about, the 
misconduct of one of her pupils, who has lately | 
brought disgrace on herself, death on her para- 
mour, risk to the life of her brother and father, 
and misery to all her relatives ; when we consider 
also Mrs. Godwin’s own subsequent conduct ;_ 
we hesitate in giving implicit credit to the eulo- 
gium. We fear the pupil was too much influenced | 
by deference to the example of the Governess. 
Robert King, ‘Viscount Kingsborough, | 
1754-1799, married, at the age of 15, his | 
cousin, Caroline Fitzgerald, and succeeded | 
his father as second Earl of Kingston in| 
1797. They had seven children: George, 
third Earl, 1771-1839, married, 1794, Helena 
Moore, daughter of the first Earl of Mount- | 
eashell; Robert Edward, born 1773;. 
Margaret Jane (Mary Wollstonecraft’s “‘ dear 
Margaret’); Caroline; Mary Elizabeth ; 
Jane Diana; and Louisa Eleanora. The 
two sons were 16 and 14 years of age when | 
Mary Wollstonecraft came to the Castle, 
Mitchelstown, Ireland, as governess to the | 
daughters. Mary’s favourite was Margaret, 


the eldest daughter. 
Margaret Jane King (ob. Switzerland, 
1835) married, 1791, Stephen Moore, second | 


| 
| 


Thomas U. Sadleir, editor of ‘ An Irish Peer 
on the Continent’ (London, 1920), in an 
/account of Lord and Lady Mounteashell’s 
| European journey in 1801-03, thus deftly 
avoids the above awkward facts :— 

She [Lady Mountcashell] was content to share 
her husband’s retirement at Moore Park, where 
she lived till his death. Two years later she 
found a second husband in Mr. George William 
Tighe, a member of a well-known Irish family. 
As regards her remaining years, there appears 
to be some obscurity. We know, however, that 
she once more visited the Continent, her death 
occurring in Switzerland in 1835. 

Besides this, perhaps excusable, irre- 
gularity on Lady Mountcashell’s part, 
which occurred several years after the 


‘appearance of the quoted review, I have 


learned of no other ‘‘ misconduct”? on the 
part of any of Mary’s Irish pupils. 

Can any correspondent supply the incident 
which brought disgrace on one of Mary’s 
youthful charges, ‘‘ death on her paramour, 
risk to the life of her brother and father, 
and misery to all her relatives’? ? These 
successive allegations are possible of explana- 
tion by an Irish duel, in which the vile 
seducer fell before the fatal blade or bullet 
of Rober‘, George or Robert Edward. 

W. DURANT. 


oF ARTISTS 
soucut.—Information is sought as to bio- 
graphical details of the following water- 
colour artists, samples of whose work occur 
in my collection. 

1. G. H. Ashburnham (architectural). 
2. T. Allom (buildings). 
3. W. Bennett (seascape). 
4. T. Barker. 
5. J. D. Barnett (ancient buildings). 
6. E. Byrne. 
7. F. Boisséree (landscape). 
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8. T. B. Burgess (landscape). 
9. Lewis Buckridge (landscape). 
10. H. B. Carter (landscape). 
1l. J. N. Carter (landscape). 
12. W. Cook (seascape). 
13. A. Claxton (figures). 
14. Peter Deakin (landscape). 
15. J. Drummond (figures). 
16. Edwin Dolby (street in Amiens). 
17. A. Stanley (landscape). . 
Can anyone throw light on the artist 


-of a vigorous figure subject, ‘Teasing the 


Drunken Laird,’ by “‘ J. C. D.” ? 


T. Cann Hucues, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


Molesworth was 
admitted to Westminster School in 1739, 


aged 8; H. Molesworth was admitted in) 


September, 1806; and James Molesworth 
was elected into College there in 1733. 
Any information about these Molesworths 
would be useful. G. F. R. B. 


GRANTHAM MEAD admitted to 
Westminster School in April, 1723, aged 
six. 1 should be glad to obtain any particu- 
lars of his parentage and career. 

G. F. R. B. 


Epwarp LAMPLUGH, son of Thomas 
Lamplugh of Kensington, was at West- 
minster School in 1709. I should be glad 
to obtain any information about him. Was 
he related to Thomas Lamplugh, Arch- 
bishop of York, who died in 1691 ? 

G. F. R. B. 


‘THE FRAUDS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 


‘CLERGY, being a Complete History of the 


Frauds, Extortions, and Villainies practised 
under the Sanction of the Whore of Babylon.’ 
London, W. Benbow, 4to, n.d. 

I have No. 1 of this periodical. From the 
address to the public it seems that it ap- 
peared after the publication of Cobbett’s 
‘History of the Protestant Reformation’ 
(1824-7), and one of its objects was to 
attack the esteemed author of that work, 
and another to protest against Catholic 
emancipation (so it must be before 1829). 
Is it searce, and were any other numbers 
issued ? W. J. CHAMBERS. 

45,,Marine Parade, Lowestoft. 


ANCIENT British Dyr.—Bede, in his 


Ecclesiastical History,’ states that the) 
-ancient Britons made use of a most 


marvellous red dye from cockles. The re 


colour not only withstood sunlight but 

increased in brilliancy when exposed to it. 
Can any reader give information con- 

cerning the preparation of this dye ? 


British CoLLEGE, LisBon.— 
Has any detailed record yet appeared of the 
history and memorials of this institution, 
and of the illustrious Englishmen and pro- 


minent Welshmen who were reared there ? 
A digest of names, especially Welsh, would 
| be esteemed. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


‘A NEWCASTLE APOTHECARY.’—I am much 
desirous of obtaining information as to the 
authorship of ‘ A Newcastle Apothecary.’ I am 
‘ignorant whether it is a work of itself or whether 
it appeared in another work. 

Can any reader give me this information ? 
I believe it was in existence about fifty or sixty 

years ago, but I am unable to state the exact 
| date. R. PHILLIPS. 
2, Warwick Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. 
| AUTHOR WANTED.—I shall be glad to know 
where the two following lines appear :-— 
“* A man convine’d against his will 
| Is of the same opinion still.” 
| Apparently they are a travesty of the lines in 
| Butler’s ‘ Hudibras ’ :— 
‘*He that complies against his will 

Is of his own opinion still.” 
| F. R. Cave, 
| 


| Replies. 
| AMERICAN HUMORISTS : CAPTAIN 
| G. H. DERBY. 


| (12 8. ix. 353, 394.) 


Capt. GEORGE Horatio DERBY was born in 
‘Dedham, Mass., April 3, 1823. He was 
appointed from Massachusetts to the West 
Point Military Academy, and upon gradua- 
tion in 1846 was assigned to the Engineers. 

He served in the Mexican War, 1846-47, 
and was severely wounded in the battle of 
Cerro Gordo, April 17-18, 1847. He re- 
ceived honourable mention for gallant con- 
| duct in this action. 
_ After the Mexican War he was assigned 
to duty on topographical surveys in Minne- 
sota, Texas and the Pacific Coast, this. 
assignment being made by Jefferson Davis, 
then Secretary of War. Capt. Derby died in 
New York, May 15, 1861, at the early age of 
38. 

Capt. Derby was equally facile with his 


‘pencil as with his pen. It is related that 
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when stationed at Fort Yuma, the War De- 
partment having announced that it was “‘ not 
averse to receiving suggestions from army 
officers” regarding improvements in the 
uniforms of United States soldiers, Capt. 
Derby submitted, without fear in his heart, 
several burlesque sketches to Secretary of 
War Davis. Only one or two of these have 
been preserved. 

In California Capt. Derby wrote ‘ Phe- 
nixiana ; or, Sketches and Burlesques,’ illus- 
trated. (Published by D. Appleton and Co., 
New York, 1855.) This work met with great 
success ; no fewer than 35 editions having 
been issued prior to 1900. A privately 
printed edition of 165 copies in two volumes 
(for members only) was issued by the Caxton 
Club of Chicago in 1897. This edition in- 
cluded several sketches belonging to his 
widow, who permitted the Club to use them. 
These include a sketch submitted to Jefferson 
Davis, previously referred to. 

In 1865 appeared ‘The Squibob Papers.’ 
The frontispiece is not a caricature of 
Washington (as implied by X. T. R.). It is 
stated that it is a caricature-portrait of the 
author by himself. 

It will be noted that Capt. Derby was not 
a contemporary of Charles Farrar Browne 
Artemus Ward ’’), 1834-1867. Browne’s 
effusions first appeared in Vanity Fair, a 
comic weekly, in 1861, and in book form in 
1862. L. Clemens (‘‘ Mark Twain’’), in 
his ‘Library of Humor,’ says ‘John 
Pheenix (Derby’s nom de plume) is the first 
of the great modern humorists.”’ 

The most prominent contemporary of 
Artemus Ward was Robert Henry Newell, 
1836-1901, whose “‘ Orpheus C. Kerr ”’ (office- 
seeker) letters afforded great amusement to 
readers of that period. ‘The Orpheus C. 
Kerr Papers ’ were published in three volumes 
(New York, 1862-1865). 

Gro. MERRYWEATHER. 

Highland Park, Illinois, U.S.A. 


George Horatio Derby, soldier and 
humorist, was born in Dedham, Mass., 
April 3, 1823. He was the son of John 
Barton Derby, an eccentric character of 


‘of the country. He served in the Mexican 
| war at the siege of Vera Cruz, and received 
'@ severe wound in the battle of Cerro Gordo, 
‘which incapacitated him for further service. 
'He was given charge of the government 
‘survey in 1847-48, and conducted the 
explorations in Minnesota in the following 
‘year; and, in 1849, had charge of the 
/surveys on the Pacific coast. The survey 
of the harbour of San Diego, Cal., was under 
his superintendence, as well as that of the 
military roads of the department of the 
Pacific. In 1856 he became coast surveyor 
and lighthouse engineer. While employed 
in erecting a lighthouse on the Gulf of 
Mexico, he received a sunstroke which 
affected his sight and eventually caused 
softening of the brain, and ultimately his 
death. During his military career he 
was a continual writer of humorous squibs 
under the name of “ Squibob” and “ John 
Pheenix,’’ which were collected in book 
form and published in New York under 
the names of ‘The Squibob Papers’ and 
‘ Phoenixiana.’ His local humour was good- 
natured and brilliant, and his works had 
a wide sale. He died in New York, May 15, 
1861. 

See ‘The National Cyclopedia of Ameti- 
can Biography,’ vol. v. (1907), p. 241. 

C. M. K. 


George Horatio Derby was born in 1823, 
and graduated at the United States Military 
Academy (West Point) in 1846, presumably 
high in his class as he was commissioned 
in the Engineer Corps. He served in the 
Mexican War, but being wounded in such 
manner as to incapacitate him for military 
service, he was engaged during the re- 
mainder of his life in engineer work, mostly 
in the far west, especially in the territory 
acquired from Mexico by the war. He 
wrote a good deal of humorous literature, 
and his writings have been collected in a 
volume published by Macmillan in 1903. 
Information in regard to him will be found 
in this volume, in the Introduction by John 
Kendrick Bangs. He used the pseudonyms 
“ Squibob”’ and “ John Phoenix.” 

Henry LEFFMANN. 


Boston. The son was educated in the | 
ublic schools of his native town, and) 
ing enamoured of military life, he| 

. secured a cadetship at West Point, from | 
which he graduated in 1846 as Brevet) 

Second Lieutenant of Ordnance. Later he | 

entered the Corps of Topographical Engineers, | 

and assisted in surveys in various sections | 


Extract from Appleton’s ‘ Cyclopedia’of 
American Biography’ (New York, 1887), 
vol. ii., p. 148 :-— 

John Barton (Derby), author, b. in” Salem, 
Mass., Nov. 13, 1792; d. in Boston in 1867, was 
graduated at Bowdoin in 1811, studied law in 
Northampton, Mass., and began practice in 
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Dedham. In the latter part of his life he lived | 
in Boston, where he held a subordinate office in| 
the custom house, and afterward became a 
familiar object in State Street, gaining a pre-| 
rarious living by selling razors and other small | 
wares, and amusing himself by writing poetry. 
He published ‘ Musings of a Recluse’ (Boston, 
1837); ‘The Sea’ (1840); and ‘The Village’ 
(1841). John Barton’s son, George Horatio 
(Derby), soldier, b. in Dedham, Mass., April 3, | 
1823; d. in New York, May 15, 1861. He was. 
graduated at West Point in 1846, and made) 
brevet 2nd lieutenant of ordnance. He was. 
transferred in 1846 to the corps of topographical 
engineers, and later in the same year served as 
assistant on the survey of New Bedford harbor, 
Mass. In the war with Mexico he served at the 
siege of Vera Cruz, was severely wounded in 
the battle of Cerro Gordo, and for gallant and 
meritorious conduct in that battle was breveted 
Ist lieutenant. After his official duties as 
assistant in the topographical bureau in Washing- 
ton, he conducted various surveys, 1847-’8, and 
also explorations in Minnesota territory, 1848-’9, 
and in the Departments of the Pacific and Texas, 
1849-52. He had charge of the survey and 
improvements of San Diego harbor, California, 
1853-4, was on the staff of the commanding 
general of the Department of the Pacific, and of 
military roads in the same division in 1854-’6, 
and was coast surveyor and lighthouse engineer 


in 1856-9. He rose to the rank of captain of | 


engineers, and for two years was employed by 
the government in erecting lighthouses on the 
Florida and Alabama coast. In the discharge 
of his duty in Florida he suffered a sunstroke, 
which affected his sight and caused softening of 
the brain, from which he died after his removal 
to New York. Under the pen-name “ John 
Pheenix’’ he wrote a series of sketches and 
burlesques, which were published with the title 
of ‘ Phoenixiana’ (New York, 1855). He was 
also the author of ‘ The Squibob Papers’ (1859), 
under which name other of his articles were 
published after his death. 
Ry G: 


“ HANGMAN’S Stones” (12 S. ix. 446).— 
In the Ordnance Survey of 1810 there was, 
I believe, a place-name ‘‘ Hangman” at 
Combe Martin, Devon; and in Brans- 
combe, in the same county, was a ‘“ Hang- 
manstone.’’ Neither of these two names 
is mentioned in the modern directory, and 
it would be interesting to know if they 
still survive. 

On the old ‘Dartmouth Road” as it 
was called in early maps, between Moles 
Cross and Widdecombe Cross, at the junction 
of the parishes of Cockington, St. Mary- 
church with Kingskerswell, Marldon, and 
Paignton with Stantor, is a junction of the 
road from Cockington with the old highway, 


the site being known as Gallows Gate. The 


gate known locally as giving this name is, 
perhaps significantly, on the Cockington 


estate, and opens into a field of 21 acres, 


also known as Gallows Gate and is so named 
in 1800. The lord of the manor of Cockington 
had right of gallows and represented the 
county in Parliament from 1305 to 1307 in 
the person of Sir Roger de Cockington. 

It seems a curious fact that precisely 
the same legend is attached to the Cocking- 
ton Gallows Gate as Mr. O. G. 8. CRAWFORD 
reports from Gloucestershire, i.e, that a 
sheep-stealer in getting over the gate was 
hanged by the sheep he had taken falling 
on one side of the gate and the thief on the 
other. Is it not possible that in the days 
when hanging was the penalty for sheep- 
stealing and even gallows rotted and got out 
of repair that—as a warning to others 
and intimation to all of the robber’s crime— 
the body was really suspended, as described. 
by tradition, over the very gate or stile by 
which the thief removed his spoil. In the 
case of Cockington, the publicity of the site 
on the high road—it is also the highest in 
the district—leaves little doubt that it was 
the ancient “* forches.”’ 

Hucs R. WatKIN. 

Chelston, Torquay. 


Beside the road about half-way between 
Haverfordwest and Little Haven (St. Bride’s 
Bay) there is a stone called Hang-stone 
David, the name of which is explained in the 
usual way. As it is improbable that one 
man, and incredible that several men, could 
have perished in the manner indicated by the 
story, there must be some more reasonable 
origin of the name, If, as in other cases, 
the story was invented to account for the 


‘name, whatis the first form of the name ? 


Davip SALMON. 
Swansea. 


The same tradition which attaches to the 
Gloucester example of hangman’s stones 
obtains also in the West. Upon Exmoor 
one of the most graceful hills is named 
Hangman. There is the Great Hangman 
and the Little Hangman. The Great Hang- 
man overlooks Lynton, and it is said that a 
man carrying a sheep across the hill by a 
noose attached to his neck was strangled 
by the sudden tightening of the cord. There 
is Hangman’s Stone near Colyford, East 
Devon, a favourite hunting meet. 

W. G. Watson. 

Pinhoe, Devon. 

A similar story is told in ‘Nooks and 
Corners of Pembrokeshire,’ by H. Thornhill 
Timmins, p. 114 :— 

About half-way out (between Haverfordwest: 
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and the sea coast), our attention is called to a 
plain, rough stone close by the wayside. This 
is known as ‘“‘ Hang-stone Davey,” from the fact 
that a noted sheep-stealer of that ilk, halting to 
rest upon the stone with his ill-gotten booty 
slung around his neck, fell asleep and was strangled 
by the weight of his burden. 
G. H. W. 


Back volumes of ‘ N. & Q.’ contain many 
references to these. For example, vol. i. of 


the Second Series refers to the following :— | 


two at Foremark, Derbyshire, and one each 
at Littlebury, Essex; Breedon, Leicester- 
shire ; Lamber Moor, Pembrokeshire ; near 
Brighton, Sussex; and near Barnsley, 
Yorkshire. The last-mentioned is usually 
considered to be the one referred to by 
O. W. Holmes in the concluding chapter of 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table’ :— 


I was riding on an English stage-coach when | 


we passed a handsome marble column (as I re- 
member it) of considerable size and pretensions. 
—What is that? I said. That, answered the 
coachman, is the hangman’s piilar. Then he told 
me . - {here follows the well-known legend], 
in memory whereof the lord of the manor caused 
this monument to be erected as a warning to all 
who love mutton better than virtue. 

The combination of pillar and stone seems 
sufficient proof of identity, although Dr. 
Holmes’s description is not quite in accord- 
ance with fact, for (1) it is not a “‘ marble 
eolumn,” but an obelisk built of large 
dressed stones; (2) it has no connexion 
with the hangman stone, from which it is 
distant nearly a quarter of a mile. Further- 
more, its origin and purpose are clearly 
stated on a square stone set in the body 
of the structure, on which are engraved an 
arrow pointing out the direction and the 
words ** Wentworth Castle, 3 miles, 177[ ]”’ 
—the last figure is now undecipherable. 


This hangman stone was on the side of the 
high road between Barnsley and Sheffield, 
about four and three-quarter miles from the 
former place, and gave its name to the toll-bar, 
the house for which is yet in existence, but the 
spot on which the stone stood is now part 
of the site on which stands the local office 
of the West Riding Constabulary. The 
exact spot is marked on the 6in. O.S. of 1854, 
Sheet 282, latitude 53° 29’ 48”, longitude 
1° 28’ 30”. 

Another hangman stone also existed in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire and may be 
found so marked on the 6in. O.S. of 1854, 
Sheet 276, latitude 53° 31’ longitude 
1° 14’ 40". Respecting this nothing need be 


said in addition to the account by the Rev. 
Hunter :-— 

The road in crossing Strafford Sands proceeds 
separating the parishes of Barnborough and 
Melton until these unite with Marr. At this point 
‘at the end of the wood is a stone called Hangman 
Stone. With this stone there is a tradition 
{here follows the usual angen) This was the 
story in the time of Charles IT. as I find it in John- 
‘ston’s MSS. and it is told in nearly the same words 
which Johnston uses. (‘South Yorkshire,’ vol. 
ii., p. 489.) 

I do not wish to burden thisnote with more 
than the question requires, but should be 
obliged if Mr. CRAWFORD would say whether 
_the two he refers to agree with the two 
herein described in occupying situations of 
‘commanding eminence, at junctions of, 
locally, important lines of communication. 

| E. G. B. 


““¢ HEADS’ AS THE PIEMAN SAys” (12 8. 
‘ix. 449).—About sixty-five years ago there 
was in this town a noted maker of mutton 
pies: he used to stand in the Saturday 
night’s market, and I supposed was well 
known to every little lad in the place. 
At that time nearly every little chap had 
his Friday penny, given by his mother. 
The old pieman had a supply of already 
cooked pies, and these were warmed in a 
little portable tin charcoal oven. As the 
boys turned up the pieman called, “ Toss 
or buy! Here amI! Pies, pies all hot, all 
hot! Heads I win!” 

A penny was spun on to the oven top 
and the pieman called ‘‘ Heads.” If the 
coin fell showing the Queen’s head the 
pieman won his pie and the penny too. If 
the Britannia side of the penny showed, the 
boy won both penny and pie, and _ tossed 
again for another pie: he frequently won 
two and three pies. 

G. 8S. SrepHENSON, M.D. 


Grimsby. 


The allusion is to piemen tossing up with 
customers for their pies, and usually manag- 
ing to win the toss. I presume that the 
customers paid in advance for their chances. 
There is an allusion to something of the 
kind in ‘ Chuzzlewit,’ ch. xxv., where Mrs. 
Gamp refers to “evry individgle penny 
that child Jost at toss or buy for kidney 
ones,’ meaning kidney pies. In ‘Sketches 
by Boz,’ ch. ii., we have “the kidney pie 
stand,” and the kidney pie merchant— 
‘“‘ every time he opens his oven to hand a hot 
kidney pie to a customer.’” Whether, when, 
as we learned in the nursery rhyme, “ Simple 
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Simon met a pie-man,” he was victimized, DisappearRinc CuurcH Customs (12 8. 
in a gambling transaction, does not appear. ix. 449).—I cannot speak as to any recent 
J. T. F. observance of the custom of the congrega- 
tion rising when the Lord’s Prayer was read 

as part of the morning’s lesson, but I well 

Tue House or Harcourt (12 8. ix. 409, remember, more than fifty years ago, that 
453).—I am obliged to your correspondent at St. Thomas’s Parish Church, Newport, Isle 
H., but unfortunately his replies afford me of Wight, when the lesson included the 
no data concerning the sources whence his | Lord’s Prayer, a good many of the congrega- 


Winterton, Lines. 


information was obtained. 

1. I am particularly interested in clearing 
up the mystery concerning the nationality 
and origin of Bernard le Danois, the pro- 
genitor of this House, as some authorities 
say that he was a Saxon, ‘others that he 
was a Dane. I want no opinions, but data. 
The same mystery as to the origin of Rollo 
I should like to have cleared up. He is 
likewise reputed by some to be a Dane, 


while others assert that he was an outlaw | 
from the west coast of Norway. It is new) 
to me that Bernard was a kinsman of Rollo. | 
What is the evidence in support of this? 


(I have access to very little literature on 
the Normans here.) 

2. Will H. or anyone else please inform 
me who was the father of the great-grand- 
daughter of Bernard, who married the Comte 
@Eu, second son of Richard I., Duke of 
Normandy, and also if there were any other 
matrimonial connexions between the House 
of Hareourt and the House of Rollo down 
to 1066. 


3. Where can I find any published informa- 


tion concerning Arnold de Harcourt, who was 
slain, according to your correspondent, in 
1068 (should it not be 1069 *), in resisting the 
Danish Allies of the rebellious Northum- 
berlanders—in Yorkshire most probably. 

4, Since sending my inquiry respecting 
the Plantagenet descent of the late Sir 
W. V. V. Harcourt, I have discovered it in 
Ruvigny and Rainevall’s works on the Blood 
Royal. It is also mentioned in the eleventh 
edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
and Stephen and Lee’s ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ so that it is not a mere 
“newspaper invention’? as suggested by 
your correspondent H. 

W. Harcovurt-BatTu. 

Plymouth. 


KImMMERIDGE Coat Money (12 S. ix. 450). 
—An article on this subject by J. C. Mansell- 
Pleydell, with illustrations, will be found in 
one of the early volumes of the Dorset 
Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club, 
c. 1890. W. Harcovurt-BAtu. 


tion knelt down while it was being read. 
I have a faint recollection that others of the 
congregation stood up. I am, however, 
sure of the kneeling down, because that was 
what my own elder relatives did. What 
‘makes it more likely that I am correct in 
'thinking some of the congregation stood, 
is that at the end of the sermon, when the 
clergyman said ‘‘ Now to God the Father,” 
| &e., part of the congregation knelt down 
| while the remainder rose. As far as I can 
recollect, standing up was considered to 
savour of High Church principles. My 
parents were among those that knelt 
down. 

| With regard to collecting at the church 
_door—fifty years ago collections at every 
| service were unknown at the above church. 
On a Sacrament Sunday the regular offer-. 
‘tory was taken from those who stayed 
to the Communion, after the non-com- 
'municants had left, by the churchwardens, 
'who went round with crimson velvet bags. 
/On these Sundays the clergyman, after the 
Nicene Creed, gave out ‘“* Those who do not 
remain to the second service are requested 
remember the-poor.’? When the general 
congregation left the church after the close 
of the sermon the verger stood at the west 
'door, and a paid pew-opener (male) at the 
south and north doors, each with a wooden 
seventeenth-century collecting box, to re- 
ceive whatever anyone might be disposed 
to give. My recollection is that while no 
one would have cared to let the coliecting- 
bag pass without contributing on those 
occasions when there was a general collec- 
tion for some special object from pew to 
pew, there was no compunction in not 
contributing to the boxes held at the church 
doors on Sacrament Sundays. 

One of the before-mentioned seventeenth- 
century collecting-boxes is figured in Stone’s 
‘Architectural Antiquities of the Isle of 
Wight.’ Wo. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


| During the last 50 years, at least, it 
|has been the custom, from my personal 
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knowledge, for the congregation to stand when | 
the Lord’s Prayer came in the course of the’ 
lesson in Hawarden Parish Church. The) 
custom may have been in use previous to my | 
experience, but of that I cannot say. I[. 
should be grateful for further information as 
to its origin. DeEINIoL. 

BuriaL Recisters : St. KATHARINE’S, | 
Lonpon (12S. ix. 408, 453)—The registers 
of the Royal Hospital of St. Katharine’s | 
juata turrim are here, and by proper applica- 
tion I am willing to allow search for a 
specified name with date. | 

I always resent the word charitable or 
charity as applied to St. Katharine’s. St. 
Katharine’s is not, and never was, a 
“charity.” There were small charges on the 
whole property, but that is all. 

SEVERNE MAJENDIE. 


Acting Master for St. Katharine’s in the 
Regent’s Park, and Warden of the Royal Chapel. | 


Curious SuRNAMES (12 S. vi. 68, 115, 
196, 238, 282, 302, 321; vii. 15, 34, 95, 
137, 176, 213; ix. 208).—In the hope that 
it is not too late to reopen this correspon- 
dence I venture to send the following quota- 
tion from The Evening Standard :— 

A Londoner on holiday writes to me that he 
has discovered on his travels a most appropriate 
name for a parson. The name is the Rev. John 
Scaredevyle, who was a rector near Bognor. 

Some months ago the same newspaper 
reported that a woman charged at a London | 
police-court with being abusive gave her | 
name as “ Language,’ and the police- 
constable in charge of the case confirmed | 


Mentmore Church Register.—Godspeed. 
(Early and middle eighteenth century.) 

Poll Book of the Liverymen of the City 
of London. 
well. (He was a member of the Bowyers’ 
Company.) HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


| 


| 


In the Wigan Parish Registers (published 
by the Lancashire Parish Register Society) 
the following occurs under ‘ Burials’ in 
1603 :— 

William God-send-us of Abram. 

The Lancaster Parish Registers name the 

matriage, in 1607, of John Heuzmenoughe. 
FREDERIC CROOKS. 


The following names were noted by me 
as curious when I was engaged in one 
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of the Departments of the War Office 
during the war :— 


Backway | Lowley 
Boily Meadowcroft 
Bokins Millichap 
Bonnett Nutbrown 
Bontoft Nutkins 
Branchflower Oven 

Breed Parlour 
Bridle Pearmain 
Brotherhood Penwarden 
Buncher Pert 
Bunkum Pigney 
Buttle Pignills 
Caket Plinboy 
Capstack ! Puffer 
Careless Quickfall 
Cathersides Recklin 
Cleverly Samways 
Clout Sawdye 
Cogbill September 
Common Sheargold 
Corking Shipway 
Crackle Shirt 
Currant Snowball 
Cushion Spidy 
Disher Stoat 
Ditchfield Stonehewer 
Faultless Swingwood 
Getgood Taphouse 
Goodfield Threkbroom 
Gravestock Thumpston 
Greengrass Tummons 
Guntrip Waddle 
Hayloft Waintail 
Highway Walkey 
Hoccom Wallwork 
Holdaway Warbrick 
Hopceraft Washer 
Hopkirk | Welfare 
Hornagold Wellaway 
Inkpen Whalebelly 
Innocent Wheatland 
Kilgrass Whitwane 
Kinsman Wicker 
Kneebone Wicket 
Leatherbarrow Wildbur 
Leatherland Windmill 
Legg-Bugg Wintersflood 
Liptrot Wire 
Littlechild Witty 


M. H. C. W. 


JONAS CoAKER, THE Dartmoor 
(12 8. ix. 448).—I believe that Coaker used 
| to call himself the ‘‘ Poet of the Moor,” but 
|Mr. Baring-Gould (‘Dartmoor Idylls,’ at 
'p. 144) says that he “was a sorry poet, 
really no better than an indifferent rhymster.” 
Coaker’s story has been told by the late Mr. 
Robert Burnard in his ‘ Dartmoor Pictorial 
Records’ (portrait) and in an article in 
The Western Antiquary (Plymouth), vol. ix., 
pp. 196-7. Another account may be found 
in a book edited by the late Mr. Robert 
Dymond, ‘ Things New and Old concerning 
the Parish of Widecombe-in-the-Moor and 
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its Neighbourhood’ (Torquay Directory 
Office, 1876 ; copy at Exeter City Library), 
where a poem by Coaker called ‘ A Poem on 
Widecombe-in-the-Moor’ is printed at pp. 
75-78. A further account of Coaker is given 


by the late Mr. Wm. H. K. Wright in his’ 


‘West Country Poets’ (1896; portrait and 
specimen verses). 

Most of Coaker’s poems were printed as 
leaflets and sold when occasion offered. He 
is said to have published in book form a 
poem entitled ‘Sketch of the Several De- 
nominations in the Christian World; with a 
Short Account of Atheism, Deism, Judaism 
and Mahometanism’ (Tavistock, 1871). 
Inquiry for this book might be made at the 
Tavistock Library or at the Plymouth Free 
Public Library. M. 


BROTHERS OF THE SAME CHRISTIAN NAME 
(12 S. ix. 230, 273, 312, 336, 376, 415, 436, 
454)—Sir Thomas Myddelton, the first 
Bart., of Chirk Castle, had two sons of his 
own name, the first by his first wife, Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Cholmondley, Esq., 
of Vale Royal, who succeeded as second 
Bart., and died on Feb. 5, 1683-4; and the 
second by his second wife, Jane, daughter of 
John Trevor, Esq., of Brinkinallt, Co. Den- 
bigh, who was of the Inner Temple, and died 
in 1696. W. M. 

Woodhall Spa. 


It may be worth while mentioning, in 
this connexion, that similar nomenclature 
was by no means always confined to the 
sons of a family. I can cite a case in which 
two sisters, who lived to ripe old ages (born 
in 1812 and 1815 respectively), were both 
baptized Jeannetta, although the elder was 
known by her prefixed Christian name of 
Eliza. These ladies had had three other 
sisters, all of whom had been christened 
Maria, one bearing, in addition, the rather 
superfluous name of Mary! Only the 
youngest outlived infancy, and no two of 
them were in existence at the same time. 
Their parents seem to have possessed con- 
servative tendencies, since their sons in- 
cluded a George Robert, a Robert George, 
and two more whose first names were Henry. 
Here again one child seems to have died 
before the other was baptized, thus making 


it quite clear that the parents were bent on 
perpetuating certain family names which | 


they held in great affection. 


F. Gorpon Ror. 
Arts Club, 40, Dover Street, W.1. 
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HaAtTCHMENTS (12 S. ix. 310, 337, 377, 397, 
433, 476).—In June, 1876, when I was at 
Denbigh, I saw in Whitchurch, the parish 
church of Denbigh, three hatchments to the 
Myddelton family of Gwaynynog, viz. :— 
(1) That of Col. John Myddelton (who enter- 
tained Dr. Johnson), who died in 1792, con- 
taining, quarterly of four, lst and 4th, Argent 
on a bend vert three wolves’ heads erased of 
the field: crest, on a wreath, a dexter hand 
proper (Myddelton) ; 2nd, Azure, a bridge of 
three arches embattled in fesse, with a label 
of three points in chief (Trowbridge) ; 3rd, 
Argent, a chevron between three lozenges, 
ermine (Shaw); impaling, Azure a chevron 
between three cups argent (Bulter). (2) That 
of the Rev. Robert Myddelton, rector of 
Denbigh, who died in 1797, containing, 
‘quarterly of four, as above; impaling, Ar- 
gent six bees, three, two and one: crest, a 
dexter hand proper issuing out of a ducal 
coronet or: motto In celo quies. (3) That of 
the Rev. Robert Myddelton, D.D., of 
Gwaynynog, rector of Rotherhithe, who died 
in 1815, containing, Argent on a bend vert, 
three wolves’ heads erased of the field ; im- 
paling, Argent, a lion passant guardant gules, 
crowned or (Ogilvie): motto, In celo quies. 

W. M. Myppetrton. 
Woodhall Spa. 


Captain Morton Ruys (12 S. ix. 410).— 
The correct name of this actor was Horton 
Rhys, although he was better known under 
his stage name of Morton Price. Boase says 
he was born about 1823-4, and was an 
amateur actor. He went to America with his 
wife, Catherine Lucette, in 1859, and appeared 
at the Metropolitan, New York, May 23, 
1859, as Citizen Sangfroid in ‘ Delicate 
Ground,’ and Pierre Chase in ‘ All’s Fair in 
Love and War,’ when he failed to please his 
audience. He concluded his theatrical tour 
through Canada, Dec. 15, 1859, and for the 
next eight years played in the English pro- 
vinces. In 1868 he became the lessee of 
a small hall in Brooklyn, New York, and 
attacked the actors and managers of America 


‘in an English journal over the nom de plume 


of ‘‘ Imported Sparrow.” His ‘ A Theatrical 
Trip for a Wager, through Canada and the 


‘United States,’ was published in 1861. He 


died at Birmingham, May 8, 1876. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


_ UNIDENTIFIED Arms (1258. ix. 330, 396, 

437).—I think the gules and or with star is 
Morris, but I cannot yet trace the chevron 
cottised between bears’ heads. E. E. C. 
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** MAKING 
(12 S. ix. 331, 398, 437).—I am sorry the 
mention of “ tension’ by me at the second 
reference should have led L. L. K. to think 
the meaning was that the whole of any 
brick might be in tension. If the straw 
has any mechanical strengthening effect 
on the sun-dried bricks it must be because 
the straws would have to be ‘“ sheared” 
or broken by tension or a combination of 
these, and my suggestion is that the tensile 
and shearing strengths of straw are not 
sufficient materially to affect the strength 
of the bricks. Sun-dried bricks are very 
irregular in shape, owing to their being 
dumped out of the moulds (each of which 
makes two bricks, of about the usual size, 
end to end) flat on to the levelled and 
dusty drying ground. When irregular bricks 
are built into a wall most of the load on 
any one brick may come on its centre, 
while its ends are supported. The brick 
is then a ‘“‘ beam,” and part of its substance 
is in tension. This is the tension that was 
meant at the second reference. 

A. 8. E. AcKERMANN. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHEESE-LOVING WELSH- 
MAN (12 S. ix. 110, 196, 234, 254, 335).— 
T. Warton, in his ‘ History of English 
Poetry’ (1870 ed., at p. 1000) quotes an 
epigram by Henry Perrot (‘ Laquei Ridi- 
culosi, or Springes for Woodcockes,’ London, 
1613, lib. 1, epigr. 9), as follows :— 

A Welshman and an Englishman disputed, 
of their lands maintain’d the greatest 
state : 


The Englishman the Welshman quite confuted, 


if not well on into the eighties ; 


(1868). 


Yet would the Welshman naught his brags | 


abate ; 


“ Ten cookes in Wales,’ quoth he, ‘‘ one wedding | 


sees, 
“True,” quoth the other—* cach man toasts his 
cheese.”” 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


NiIcHOLAS GRIMALD (12 8. ix. 409)—The | 
account of Nicholas Grimald, Grimalde or | 


Grimoald (1519-1562) in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ by 
Sir Sidney Lee, says that he was born in 
Huntingdonshire, “ and was probably son 
of Giovanni Baptista Grimaldi, a clerk in 
the service of Empson and Dudley under 
Henry VII., and grandson of Giovanni 
Grimaldi of Genoa, a merchant who was 
made a denizen of England in 1485.” It 
adds that ‘‘ his mother, on whose death he 
wrote a poem rich in autobiographic detail, 
was named Annes.” It would seem that 


there is no direct evidence as to who his 
D. J., at 11 8S. iv. 384, sug- 


father was, 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT, 


MACKEN (12 8. ix. 410).—This family is 
no doubt of the same origin as Machen 
(pronounced Macken), which derived its: 
name from Machen in Monmouthshire, 
situate between Newport and Caerphilly, 
and eventually settled in Gloucestershire, 
now, or until recently of Bicknor, Coleford, 
in that county. Thomas Machen was three 
times Mayor of Gloucester, and was buried in 
that city in 1614. See Burke’s ‘ General. 
Armory’ (1884) and Burke’s ‘ Landed: 
Gentry ’ (1906). Cross CROSSLET. 


Rev. J. DE Kewer (12 §. ix.. 
450)—A contemporary of veterans like: 
Thomas Binney, Doctors Allen, Parker and 
Reynolds ; T. T. Lynch, Henry Varley—a. 
school of ardent eschatologists; Charles 
Stanford and the Baptist, W. Williams of 
Upton Chapel. Flourished in the seventies, 
was a 
Congregational pastor—probably in East-end 
area. Though a minor pulpit light in his 
days he somehow gripped on. 

‘ Congregational Year Book’ would have 
particulars of him, and these might also be 
sought in The Christian World. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


A Husuine Poon (12 S. ix. 450).—See 
Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Kent and Sussex * 
In Pagham Harbour, between Pag- 
ham and Selsey Church, and but three 
miles west from Bognor, is a place called 
by the fishermen the ‘‘ Hushing Well.”’ Over 
a space of about 130ft. long by 30ft. 
broad the water is 
apparently in a state of ebullition, from the 
rushing of immense volumes of air to the surface. 
The noise of the bursting bubbles resembles the 
simmering of a huge caldron, and may sometimes 
be heard at Selsey Church, a quarter of a mile 
distant. 

The air rushes through a bed of shingle, 
left dry at low tide, and the only explana- 
tion hitherto offered is that there is some 
large cavity beneath, from which the air 
is expelled as the water rushes in. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Broadway Mansions, Rustington. 


BuTTER AND CHEESE STREETS 
(128. ix. 169, 214, 259, 413).—There is a Milk 
Street in Exeter. A. H. W. FynMore. 

Broadway Mansions, Rustington. 
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gested that he was the John Grymbolde, 
chaplain, who took the degree of B.A. at 
Oxford in April, 1514. 
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PrincipAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (12 8. ix. 385).— 
Perkins (p. 385). The Perkinses were Surrey 
brewers. I could quote an example from an 
inn at Theale, Berks, of repeated change of 
name with change of ownership. 

HE. E. Cops. 

Pie Tavern (p. 386) (Mare Street, Hackney, | 
1762). ‘ An existing and dated water-colour 
drawing.” I should be glad to learn where 
this drawing can be seen to-day. 

R. Power. 


ENGLISH ARMY SLANG AS USED 
IN THE GREAT WAR. | 
(128. ix. 341, 378, 383, 415, 423, 455, 465.) 


io west. Is it not possible that this phrase 
arose from some lingering memory of St. 
Brendan (or Brandon) and his ‘ Promised 
Land of the Saints ’’ which lay out toward | 
the sunset in the Altantic, west of Ireland. 
According to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ this happy isle was fully believed in 
as lately as the eighteenth century, and the 
original legend might well have been known | 
to Highland, Welsh, or Irish troops. It 
was re-introduced to English children in | 
a most attractive form in Kingsley’s ‘ Water | 
Babies.’ MEDINEWS. 


OLD Sweat (p. 344 A) implied something | 
more than that a man was a time-serving | 
soldier; synonym, old soldier, one who | 
was up to all sorts of tricks and dodges to) 
improve his own conditions, and who could | 
not be imposed upon by his superiors. Many | 
pre-war soldiers were indistinguishable from | 
those enlisted for the ‘ duration.” | 

APREE LER GARE FINEE (p. 345, C). First line 
of refrain of French song, ‘Chanson des— 
Anglais,’ of which our troops had a parody. | 

HIPE (p. 344, B; p. 346,C). Introduced at com-. 
mand schools of instruction, probably late. | 

Irry-umpty (p. 383, A). Usual spelling, “ iddy- | 
umpty.’’ It represents the sounds made by | 
signalling flag when sending Morse signals. | 

LORRY-HOPPING (p. 384, C). To get from one place 
to another by chance lifts on lorries. To! 
cover any distance usually meant riding on | 
a number of lorries, with alternate foot- 
slogging. F. WILLIAMSON. 


SWING THE LEAD (p. 348, C). I should be very | 
glad if anyone could tell me how this phrase 
gets its slang meaning of ‘ malingering.”’ 

Bo.o (pp. 343, 378, 459, A). Lhave only heard this | 
used by an officer who was fighting in North | 
Russia after the Armistice, and it} was the 
equivalent of Bolshie and applied only | 
to the enemy. | 

SHOW A LEG (p. 379, C). In amplification of what 
your correspondent writes, this, I believe, | 
dates back to the days when sailors had their 
wives on board with them; the sailors 
had to get up, the wives might lie abed_ 
longer (in harbour at home ports). 


| 


DEGOMME (p. 346, C). Additional meaning is, 
merely reduced in rank—no disgrace at- 
tached—applied to brigadiers, &c., who 
became colonels after the Armistice, when 
establishments were reduced. E. C. 


CoBBER (p. 344, A) and DicGeR (p. 344, A) 
are both applied to Australian soldiers, 
but there is a subtle difference. One, I 
think, refers to a townsman and the other 
to a countryman, a sheep-farmer (one who 
rides a cob round the ranges ?). 

Biorro (p. 345, C). Can anybody give us the 
derivation of this word ? 


FLEA-BAG (p. 346, C), described as officer’s 


valise, is surely the Army sleeping-bag. 
F. W. Tuomas. 


| Bia Noise (p. 343, A). For any important 


personage. American. 


| CHINK (p. 343, A). American. 


BINGE (p. 345, ©). Doesn’t this come from 
Oxford ¥ Certainly used in pre-war theatri- 
cal circles. 

SMOKE (THE) (p. 347, C). Tramp’s word for 
London. 

STIFFS (p. 347, C). American. Occurs, I think, 
in a poem by Colonel John Hay. 

STUMER (p. 348, C). In the form of “ stumer 
cheque ” pretty old. 

VELVET (TO BE ON) (p. 348, C). Used for many 
years in racing circles. F. J. H. 


RoB ALL MY COMRADES (p. 344, A). A 
correspondent writes :—* The derivation 
of this nickname for the Royal Army 
Medical Corps was scarcely ‘ honourable.’ 
It originated in 1915 after a large number 
of officers’ kits had been rifled in hospital 
trains taking wounded and sick from the 
front to the various bases. The matter 
became a scandal, and it was not till a 
number of examples had been made of 
R.A.M.C. orderlies that the practice ceased.’’ 

A. F.S. 


Notes on Books. 


Publications of the Dugdale Society. Vol. I. 
Minutes and Accounts of the Corporation of 
Stratford-upon-Avon and Other Records, 1553- 
1620. Transcribed by Richard Savage, with 
Introduction and Notes by Edgar I. Fripp. 
Vol. i., 1553-1566. (Oxford, printed for the 
Dugdale Society by Frederick Hall, Printer to 
the University.) 

THE Dugdale Society was formed in January, 


| 1920. Its object is to promote the study of the 


history and antiquities of Warwickshire, and 
the publication of documents which form the 
groundwork of that history. Warwickshire, as 
students know, is as rich as any part of England 
in such material, and the volume before us may 
be considered not merely as valuable in itself but 
as the earnest of a rich harvest. The whole 
enterprise is under the general editorship of Mr. 
Frederick C. Wellstood, who is much to be con- 
gratulated upon the very attractive appearance 
with which the work of the Society now comes 
before the public. The paper, printing, and 
proportions of margin and letterpress are all 
excellent, and the text of the documents is set 


is 
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out with all the minute accuracy which modern 
scholarship requires. There are two illustrations 
—the portrait of Edward VI. from the initial 
letter of the Charter of Incorporation of Stratford- 
on-Avon, and the signatures and marks of the 
Bailiff, Aldermen, and Burgesses of that town 
to a document of September, 1567, wherein 
appears the mark of ‘“‘ Jhon shackspere.”’ 

It was, indeed, to be expected that the Strat- 
ford-on-Avon documents should be given the first 
place in the productions of the new society. 
These begin with the Charter of Incorporation, 
dated 1553, and this first volume closes with the 
account of William Tyler and William Smith 
made by John Shakespeare in February, 1565/6. 
They include 13 views of Frankpledge ; the Rent 
Roll and the Court Roll, dated respectively 
January, 1560/1 and May, 1561; the Book of the 
Orders, in its first form and then revised ; various 
accounts and agreements, and sundry other docu- 
ments. 

The appearances of John Shakespeare, it need 
hardly be said, are worth careful attention. In 
these pages one may follow his rise into a position 
of some civic importance when still a compara- 
tively young man; see him playing a manly part 
as acting Chamberlain in the days of the Plague ; 
catch a glimpse of his appearances in the courts, 
now plaintiff, now defendant, as a true, litigious 
Stratford man; and trace out both the various 
occupations which he added to his trade of glover 
and whittawer and the growth of his family. 'The 
better one knows the records the more favourable 
appear the surroundings of William Shakespeare’s 
boyhood. His home was humble, but at least it 
buzzed with a variety of affairs, and was ruled by 


a father who, in his degree, was a public man, | 


that is, belonged to the governing section of this 
community. 


by the great; and it may be that the manage- 
ment of the unruly town of Stratford-on-Avon, 
by men of like passions with their fellow-towns- 
men, gave Shakespeare his extraordinarily clear 
conception of the qualities, the besetting faults 
and weaknesses, the inward tragedies and outward 
vicissitudes of rulers. He feels with the man who 
has to lead and to keep order against the crowd. 
Was it not that which he saw his father and his 
father’s friends about—the proudest of their 
activities ? This, as a poet’s childish initiation 
into a knowledge of kings, was better than a court 
would have been ; for here the boy would see the 
actual contact made between governors and 
governed, perceive directly the effect of character, 
and learn at close quarters what men will fight 
about and how. 

Those of our readers who enjoyed the articles 
so generously contributed to our columns at the 
end of last year and the beginning of this by 
Mr. Edgar I. Fripp will not need to be told that 


in his Introduction he paints the town and the} 


inhabitants of Stratford for us to the life. His 
work is unsurpassed among work of its kind in the 
combination it presents of exact, minute and 
endless detail, breadth in the main lines of the 
arrangement, and delicacy in the touches by 
which the detail is set out and given its value. 
No student of Shakespeare ought to miss what he 
has to tell us ; and this Introduction embodies an 
important part of the results of his researches. 


The Oral Method of Teaching Languages. By 
Harold E. Palmer. (Cambridge, W. Heffer, 
5s. net.) 
In the oral teaching of language a good teacher 
is almost certain to find himself baulked if he 
does not follow methods invented by himself 
and adapted closely to the needs of the moment 
and the character- of student or class. But 
even a good and fairly experienced teacher may 
profit by seeing his general course surveyed 
and the problems it presents solved by another 
mind, while the promising but as yet inexperienced 
teacher will receive stimulus and information 
as well. This little book should thus prove 
useful, for Mr. Palmer has systematized the 
oral teaching of language in a _ thoroughgoing 
way—needlessly thoroughgoing we had almost 
said but for the existence of the indifferent 
teacher, who will here find his task laid out clearly 
before him and his difficulties met so far as it is 
possible to meet them. 


Ir is fitting that the writer who contributed to 
our columns so many particulars of *‘ Statues and 
Memorials”? should have his own memorial 
recorded in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

We are grateful to Mr. ArpaGu for the fol- 
lowing particulars. He writes :— 

The late J. T. Page (12 S. v. 112).—It is in- 
teresting to record that a memorial window has 
been erected by his widow in Long Itchington 
Church to the memory of our valued correspon- 
dent. It is on the north side of the building, 
and consists of two panels, representing on the 


It is part of the distinctive poetic | 
gift to see the great in the little, and read the little | 


left St. John the Divine, and on the right St. 
Thomas. The inscription reads: ‘‘ To the glory 
of God and in memory of John Thomas Page 
this window is dedicated by his wife, 1919.” The 
window was designed by Mr. E. J. Prest and was 
carried out by Messrs. Hall and Sons. Under- 
neath is a white marble tablet on a red granite 
base with inscription: ‘To the glory of God 
and in loving memory of John T. Page, who 
died March 16, 1919. Erected by public sub- 
scription.’’ The dedication took place on Nov. 
2, 1919, the window and tablet being unveiled 
by Dr. Clague. J. ARDAGH. 


PNotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’-——Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lishers ’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N, & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, 1!.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer 
privately. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the numLer of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
‘letter refers, 


queries 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [12 S. IX. Duo. 17, 1921, 


The Completion 
of a Great Work 


The Times 
Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and post free, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple « or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather = 22 0 O 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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